INTRODUCTORY

whole-hearted enthusiasts bought the apparatus trom
their own funds, and equipped their babies' classes as
far as possible in accordance with the Montessorian
ideal. In these schools the work of the Montessori class
was followed up by a system of individual work for the
acquisition of notions of reading, writing and number,
for the children from five to seven years of age.

It is in the planning of this work that the greatest
variety has been shown. Some teachers established
individual work on a really sound basis, others, clinging
unconsciously to the tradition of collective work with its
definite syllabus to be covered, merely turned the
material of the old class lesson into so many individual
"jobs" in reading and number. Work of this type
could not, in any sense, be said to satisfy Montessori's
ideal of the child as a self-active, self-directing agent
responsible for the choice of his own task and free to
work at this task for as long or short a time as he wished.
In a later chapter we shall deal with the characteristics
of good individual work.

Experiments with the Montessori apparatus soon led
most teachers to the conclusion that the "didactic"
material alone was not sufficient to satisfy the needs of
young active-minded children. Most children seemed
to pass very rapidly through the particular exercises
for which a certain piece of apparatus was designed,
and then tended to resort to imaginative play with the
ifiaterial. This was strictly against Montessori*s prin*